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The  death  of  Daisy  Williams  in  1884  was  the  catalyst 
for  the  founding  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  but  our  lands 
and  buildings  are  the  end  result  of  the  endeavors  of  Elijah 
Fletcher,  born  in  1789,  a  rather 
remarkable  entrepreneur.  His 
work  ethics,  educational  values 
and  moral  fibre  were  passed  on 
with  his  fortune  to  his  eldest 
surviving  daughter,  Indiana 
Fletcher  Williams.  Elijah  never 
met  his  grandaughter,  for  she  was 
born  nine  years  after  her 
grandfather's  death.  A  post  Civil 
War  infant,  Daisy  led  a  sheltered 
life  between  the  rural  atmosphere 
of  the  Virginia  plantation  and  the 
sophisticated  life  of  New  York 
City  in  the  1870's  and  early  1880's.  She  was  a  town  and 
country  child,  wealthy,  beloved,  dutiful  and  frail. 

In  1865,  when  Indiana  married  the  Reverend  James 
Henry  Williams,  a  pastor  of  Zion  Episcopal  Church  in 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  they  moved  permanently  to 
New  York  City.  There  was  no  longer  a  way  to  make  a 
living    on    the    Sweet    Briar  -\,. .-., 

plantation.       Virginia    was    a 

*  °  So  liiMkt  yoursell 

bankrupt  state  and  the  sixty-seven  My  nower  (*>, 

slave   families,    who   fetched, 

carried,  and  tended  to  the  needs  of 

agriculture,  had  been  freed.    To 

embark  on  a  career  of  owning  and 

managing  apartment  hotels,  James 

Henry  gave  up  the  pastorate  for  a 

business  career  in  New  York,  and 

Indiana  was  his  partner. 

Indiana's  roots  ran  deep  in  the 
Virginia    lands    and   her   initial 
intention  to  sell  the  Sweet  Briar 
plantation  was  cancelled.  She  actually  advertised  it  for 
sale  in  January  of  1860  but  the  Civil  War  prevented  the 
sale.  No  one  was  interested  in  being  caught  between  two 
warring  armies,  nor  was  there  time  and  money  to  think 
about  tending  9,000  acres  during  a  war,  nor  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come. 
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saw  first  light  of  day  in  Sweet  Briar  House,  and  for  the  rest 
of  her  short  life  she  spent  all  her  summers  in  Virginia.  It 
was  at  Sweet  Briar  that  she  learned  about  nature,  the 
cycles  of  the  seasons,  the  planting 
and  harvesting  of  crops,  and  the 
management  of  a  farm.  She 
learned  to  ride  her  brown  pony 
"Bounce"  and  grew  familiar  with 
the  glorious  land  about  her  by 
riding  the  countryside  with  one  or 
the  other  of  her  parents  or  her 
uncle,  Sidney  Fletcher.  The  child 
preferred  Sweet  Briar  to  New  York 
and  never  appeared  lonely  for 
playmates  or  youthful  confidants. 
Her  mother,  Indiana,  was  more 
ambivalent  and  preferred  New 
York  because  of  its  many  cultural  opportunities.  A  letter 
in  the  Library  archives  from  Indiana  to  her  life-long 
friend,  Mrs.  John  Payne  of  Amherst,  in  1897,  reads,  "I 
love  New  York  above  all  places,  do  not  tell  my  brother 
Sidney  for  he  might  think  me  disloyal." 

So,  Daisy's  brief  life  was  a  combination  of  winter  in 

town  and  summer  in  the  country 

until  she  died  at  sixteen  on  a  cold 

inwde.  blustery  January  day   in  New 

!66  York.  She  was  brought  home  to 

the  place  she  loved  the  best  and 

was    laid    to    rest   near   her 

grandfather    on    what    would 

,td  become        Sweet        Briar's 

Monument  Hill.     Indiana  and 

James  Henry  were  devastated  and 

<■  j  during  this  trying  time  the  seeds 

were  planted  to  found  a  womans' 

college  in  memory  of  Daisy. 

To  work  with  the  historic 
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When  Indiana's  only  child  was  bom  in  1 867,  the  child 
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properties  of  the  college,  our  inheritance  from  the 
Founder,  has  been  to  delve  into  a  time  capsule.  A  great 
deal  has  been  discovered,  recovered,  rescued  and 
examined,  everything  from  furniture,  silver,  jewelry, 
costumes,  to  letters  and  of  course  books.  The  Fletcher- 
Williams  library  is  an  extensive  one  for  its  day  and  covers 
a  wide  range,  from  the  classsics  to  cookbooks,  from 


% 
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mathematics  and  science  to  medicine,  poetry  and 
children's  books.  This  collection  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  Library.  The  books  and  titles  span  the  entire 
19th  century  and  many  years  of  the  18th.  They  are 
written  in  French,  German,  Italian,  as  well  as  English  and 
Latin.  The  Fletcher  and  Williams  families  were  cultured, 
well  traveled,  and  were  at  home  in  several  languages  .All 
of  their  books  are  now  housed  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Library 
and  are  an  integral  part  of  our  heritage. 

One  can  leam  a  great  deal  about  people  through  the 
books  they  own  and  collect.  I  consider  a  personal  library 
the  key  to  an  individual.  The  Fletcher-Williams 
collection  is  comprised  of  books  owned  by  all  the  family 
members;  each  name  on  each  flyleaf  has  its  interest. 
Some  of  the  cookbooks  have  been  most  revealing 
because  many  well-thumbed  and  grease-spattered  pages 
are  testimony  to  some  of  the  founding  family's  favorite 
foods.  Some  fascinating  marginal  notes  may  also  be 
found  as  well  as  recipes  clipped  from  publications  or 
hand-written.  The  latter  are  still  inserted  between  the 
pages  of  several  books.  Our  many  librarians  have  wisely 
left  those  inserts  precisely  where  the  family  members 
placed  them  which  gives  us  further  insight  into  food 
preferences  from  a  time  long  before  fast  foods,  packaged 
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mixes,  super  markets  and  delis.  Everything  was  made 
from  scratch  and  cooked  or  baked  on  or  in  a  wood- 
burning  stove. 

One  morning  this  past  April  I  was  called  to  the  library. 
Several  books  had  mysteriously  appeared  from  some 
dark  recess  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  library.  They  were 
found  neatly  stacked  on  a  table  in  the  work  area.  The 
books  had  belonged  to  Daisy,  her  mother  and  her  Aunt 
Elizabeth  Fletcher  Mosby  of  Mt.  St.  Angelo.  The  books 
are  in  excellent  condition,  unmarked,  and  have  never 
been  catalogued  into  the  library  collection.  Fortuitously, 
Richard  Rowland,  our  Gazette  Editor  was  in  the  library 
and  we  looked  over  the  small  collection  together.  We 
agreed  that  this  group  of  eight  books  (five  of  them 
miniature  books)  were  connected  with  the  last  days  of 
Daisy's  short  life. 

The  miniatures  are  not  unusual  in  their  contents, 
which  are  words  and  ideas  long  familiar  to  the  world. 
They  are  the  words  of  Christ,  biblical  quotations, 
thoughts  for  the  day  from  religious  sources,  and  prayers. 
However,  mystery  remains.  Where  have  these  books 
been  these  many  decades  and  how  did  they  surface?  We 
may  never  know. 

The  miniature  volumes  are  no  more  than  three  inches 
square  and  two  of  them  smaller  than  that.  None  have 


more  than  50  pages  so  they  could  have  been  easily  held  in 
frail  hands  to  bring  rest,  comfort,  and  solace,  to  a  dying 
girl.  Their  titles  are  indicative  of  their  contents. 

The  Pilgrim's  Rest  with  a  preface  by 
Lady  Hope.    London,  James  E. 
Hawkins 

Daisies  from  the  Psalms  by  F.  M.  H. 
London,  James  E.  Hawkins 
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Golden  Thoughts:  The  words  of  Jesus 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  selected  by 
T.  M.  Lindsey,  D.  D.  New  York, 
James  Pott 

Peace.    New  York,  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Bible  Forget  Me  Nots:  A  Daily 

Textbook  of  Divine  Promises.     New 
York,  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Bible  Forget  Me  Nots  consists  of  31  sayings  from  the 
Bible  with  drawings  of  forget-me-nots  on  each  page. 
Inside  the  cover  is  inscribed: 
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"Aunt  Lilybell  with  love  from  Daisy 

New  Year's  Day  1884" 

Daisy's  much-loved  "Aunt  Lilybell"  was,  of  course, 

Indiana's  sister  Elizabeth,  who  lived  at  Mount  St.  Angelo. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  the  miniature  "Golden  Thoughts ,  the 

words  of  Jesus",  in  Daisy's  handwriting,  is  the  date 

January  12, 1884.  Daisy  died  ten  days  later,  on  January 

22.  These  books  helped  prepare  her  for  a  death  that  her 
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parents  knew  was  inevitable.  Her  death  certificate,  still 
on  file  at  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  reads, 
"Cause  of  death  -  Pthisis,  under  a  doctor's  care  since 
October."  The  condition  is  an  emphysema  type  of  lung 
erosion  and  was  always  fatal.  It  is  known  to  strike  in 
youth  and  middle  age.  Daisy  was  a  youthful  victim. 

Two  of  the  large  books  were  Christmas  gifts.  One, 
entitled  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  is  the  poem  by  Samuel 
Woodworm,  illustrated  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  It  was 
published  by  D.  Lothrop  and  Co.  of  Boston  in  1881 .  A 
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lovely  little  book  of  poetry  and  engravings,  we  might 
consider  it  a  "coffee  table"  book  today.  Slipped  inside  the 
front  cover  is  a  drawing  on  stationery  of  a  small  Sweet 
Briar  rose.  Carefully  done  in  pen  and  ink  under  the  rose 
is  inscribed,  "Christmas  1883.  Singie  to  Mamie."  When 
Daisy  was  very  small  she  couldn't  pronounce  Sidney,  so 
her  uncle  became  Uncle  Sing  and  she  became  Little 
Singie  to  her  parents.  This  book  was  probably  Daisy's 
last  gift  to  her  mother,  as  Bible  Forget  Me  Nots  was  a  last 
gift  to  Aunt  Lilybell. 

A  second  Christmas  book,  entitled  Pansies  for 
Thoughts,  is  a  collection  of  poems  about  flowers,  A 
slender  volume,  it  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
chromolithographs,  printed  in  Bavaria  and  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton.    Again,  this  book  has  many  religious 


connotations.  Found  inside  the  cover  was  another  slip  of 
stationery  covered  with  Daisy's  drawings  in  pen  and  ink 
(one,  touchingly ,  of  a  bride  in  her  wedding  finery)  as  well 
as  two  lithographed  trade  cards  which  were  used  for 
advertising  in  the  1870s  and  '80s.  Daisy's  scrapbook, 
sadly  burned  in  the  Sweet  Briar  House  fire  in  1927,  was 
full  of  such  cards.  These  are  a  bonus  for  the  Museum. 
Bound  around  the  book's  covers  is  a  yellow  watered  silk 
ribbon  that  has  printed  on  it,  "Merry  Christmas".  This 
must  have  been  one  of  the  gifts  Daisy  received  on  her  last 


Christmas. 

The  final  book  in  the  group  was  clearly  Indiana's. 
EniiticdAmong  the  Daisies  ilis  195  pages  of  poems  about 
daisies  by  many  authors,  including  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson,  Browning  to nameafew.  Edited 
by  an  E.B.  it  was  published  by  the  American  Publishing 
Co.  in  the  fall  of  1884,  some  months  after  Daisy's  death. 
Daisy  was  at  peace  but  her  mother  was  in  travail.  A  folded 
piece  of  tissue  paper  was  found  between  the  pages  and  a 
tiny  check  was  next  to  a  two-line  offering  attributed  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd: 

The  daisy  spreads  her  silver  star 
Unheeded  by  the  mountain  burn. 

This  very  personal  small  collection  of  books  spotlights 
Indiana's  love  and  terrible  anguish  for  her  dying  child.  It 
reflects  ahelpless  but  unrestrained  effort  to  provide  solace 
in  those  final  tragic  hours  and  more  importantly,  the 
sharing  of  her  deep  religious  faith  with  Daisy  so  the  girl 
would  not  fear  her  impending  death.  The  little  collection 
remained  together  as  a  painful  but,  we  must  presume, 
treasured  memento  of  those  sad  days.  It  came  to  Virginia 
from  New  York  and  probably  stayed  in  Sweet  Briar  House 
until  the  college  was  built.  Unboubtedly  it  was  placed  in 
our  first  library  and  then  moved  to  the  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library  on  its  completion  in  1929. 

Indiana's  character  is  revealed  in  this  tender  assembly 
of  books.  She  was  54  years  old  and  bereft  of  her  only 
child.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us  who  have  had  an  affiliation 
with  Sweet  Briar  she  was  a  strong  woman  and  out  of  her 
grief  came  a  new  commitment,  to  use  her  means  to  build 
a  lasting  and  worthwhile  monument  for  the  future,  to 
endow  it  with  all  her  worldly  possessions,  a  college  for 
women  in  memory  of  Daisy. 


Susan  Pond  Carr,  Class  of  1970 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  were  saddened  to  hear 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Susan  Pond  Carr,  Class 
of  1970,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Wayne,  NJ.  on 
March  10,  1988. 

She  began  her  association  with  the  Sweet  Briar 
College  Library  as  a  student  where  she  was  not  only 
a  user  of  the  collection  but  worked  as  a  student 
assistant.  Both  Clarissa  Rowland  and  Patricia 
Wright  remember  her  with  great  affection  from 
those  years.  Her  quiet,  serene  self  assurance 
through  hectic  times  at  the  circulation  desk  made 
her  indispensable  to  us. 

She  continued  her  support  of  the  library  after 
graduation  by  serving  on  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
Council  and  on  several  committees  of  the  Friends 
from  1975  to  1984,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a 
career  as  an  executive  secretary  at  Planning 
Research  Corporation  in  McLean  and  from  1982  to 
1987  as  a  teacher  at  the  Montessori  School  of 
McLean. 

Her  husband,  William  N.  Carr  of  Wayne,  N  J., 
has  sent  a  generous  contribution  to  the  library  to  be 
usedfor  books  inner  memory.  He  commented  in  his 
letter  that  Susan  was  very  proud  of  her  education  at 
Sweet  Briar  and  felt  that  she  had  benefited  greatly 
from  it. 
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BADIUS  ASCENSIUS  AND  THE  WORKS  OF 

MANTUAN: 

A  NEWLY  ACQUIRED  COPY  OF  A  FAMOUS 

RENAISSANCE  EDITION 

LEEPIEPHO 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  working  on  an 
edition  of  the  Latin  pastoral  poems  of  Baptista 
Mantuanus  (commonly  known  as  "Mantuan"  in  England 
since  the  Renaissance).  Living  during  the  full  flowering 
of  Italian  Renaissance  culture,  dying  two  years  before 
Luther  began  the  Protestant  Reformation  at  Wittenburg, 
Mantuan  composed  a  collection  of  ten  eclogues 
sufficiently  refined  stylistically  to  become  the  model, 
along  with  Virgil's  Bucolics,  for  what  a  pastoral  poem 
should  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  ninth  eclogue  in 
particular,  continuing  an  age-old  identification  of 
shepherds  with  pastors,  condemned  the  vices  of  the  Papal 
Court  in  terms  that  came  to  appeal  to  the  Protestant 
cultures  of  Northern  Europe.  Instituted  (parUy  through 
Erasmus '  influence)  in  the  grammar  school  curriculum  of 
England  during  the  1520s,  Mantuan's  eclogues  came  to 
be  studied  and  imitated  by  generations  of  schoolboys 


Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  most  famous  of  these 
commentaries  is  the  work  of  the  Flemish  humanist  Josse 
Bade  (Jodicus  Badius  Ascensius  in  Latin,  his  last  name 
deriving  from  Aasche,  a  village  outside  Brussels),  and 
every  time  I  left  the  Folger,  I  bade  a  bitter  farewell  to  his 
1 5 1 3  edition  of  Mantuan '  s  collected  works,  the  only  copy 
available  of  this  important  book  south  of  New  York  City. 
I  was  therefore  amazed  when,  glancing  through  a 
catalogue  of  rare  books  last  spring,  I  discovered  that  a 
copy  of  this  edition  was  up  for  sale.  Despite  the 
staggering  number  of  printings  of  Mantuan's  work 
during  the  Renaissance,  very  few  copies  survive  and 
fewer  still  come  on  the  open  market.  This  curious 
phenomenon  arises  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  copies 
were  literally  read  to  pieces,  passing  down  from 
generation  to  generation  of  teachers  and  schoolboys  (it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  copies  of  his  eclogues  that  have 
been  owned  and  pored  over  by  three  or  four  generations 
of  a  single  family).  In  the  almost  fifteen  years  that  I  have 
been  checking  rare  book  catalogues,  only  three  copies  of 
any  of  Mantuan's  works  have  been  offered  for  sale — and 
none  of  these  was  so  important  as  the  Badius  edition 
whose  notice  I  was  now  looking  at. 


until  at  least  the  beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century.     As  such, 

they  supplied  the  model  for  two 

of   the    twelve    eclogues    in 

Edmund       Spenser's       The 

Shepheardes  Calendar  and  for 

Milton's  attack  on  the  corrupt 

clergy  in  "Lycidas,"  as  well  as  for 

numerous,    less    well    known 

imitations    in    the    English 

Renaissance.      More   broadly, 

Mantuan's    first   eclogue,    in 

dealing  with  the  then  delicate 

subject  of  erotic  passion,  opened 

up  the  alternative  of  prenuptial 

love,   an   alternative  previously  unknown   to  Latin 

pastoral.     Finally  (and  perhaps  most  interesting  for 

Americans),  the  conclusion  of  Mantuan's  collection 

tentatively  looked  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 

paradise  on  earth,  thereby  raising  for  one  of  the  first  times 

in  post-classical  European  culture  that  vision  of  a  New 

Eden  that  was  to  become  a  controlling  myth  carried  by 

English  settlers  into  the  American  wilderness. 

These  and  other  aspects  of  Mantuan's  poems  have 
occupied  my  attentions  for  some  time.  Until  recently, 
however,  I  have  always  had  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
major  editions  of  his  poetry.  This  isn't  especially 
surprising,  since  the  last  edition  of  his  collected  works 
was  published  in  1576  and  was  largely  destroyed  when  a 
fire  consumed  the  warehouse  in  which  most  of  the  copies 
were  stored.  What  are  especially  important  to  me, 
however,  are  certain  editions  that  contain  commentaries 
on  theeclogues  and  Mantuan's  other  poetry.  The  product 
of  humanist  scholar-teachers,  these  commentaries 
provide  invaluable  information  about  how  his  poetry  was 
understood  and  taught  to  English  schoolboys  like  Milton, 
Spenser,  and  the  young  William  Shakespeare.  To  find 
these  editions,  Ihave  had  to  travel  considerable  distances: 
usually  to  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington 
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It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest 
delight  that  I  announce  that  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  Library  now 
owns  this  copy.  Acquisition  was 
not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem. 
Price  is,  of  course,  an  important 
concern — the  asking  price  in  this 
case  was  almost  a  thousand 
dollars — so  some  scrambling 
had  to  be  done  to  collect  the 
money  on  short  notice.  But  more 
important  was  the  question  of 
time.  Book  catalogues  aren't  all 
issued  at  the  same  time,  and 
dealers  are  understandably 
disposed  to  send  copies  first  to  their  best  customers.  This 
means  that  we  were  competing  with  the  major  research 
libraries  as  well  as  with  the  best  (and  richest)  university 
libraries  in  Europe  and  north  America.  Thanks  to  the 
efficiency  and  experience  of  John  Jaffe  (who  worked  in 
the  rare  books  library  at  Bryn  Mawr  before  coming  to 
Sweet  Briar),  we  prevailed,  however — not,  I  can  assure 
you  from  buying  old  books,  a  story  that  invariably  has  a 
happy  ending! 

Arrival  of  the  copy  itself  brought  an  additional 
surprise.  As  much  as  500  years  old,  copies  of 
Renaissance  books  usually  show  their  age.  The  paper  can 
be  stained  or  otherwise  discolored,  and  the  text  has  often 
been  heavily  marked  by  preceding  readers.  These 
markings  are  sometimes  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
very  often  they  obscure  important  parts  of  the  text  (a  copy 
I  own  of  works  by  the  Greek  stoic  philosopher  Epictetus 
has  passages  once  condemned  by  the  Papacy 
systematically  marked  out  by  a  pious  reader).  So  it  was 
a  real  delight  to  discover  that  the  edition  of  Mantuan  we 
had  purchased  was  virtually  free  of  stains  or  markings.  A 
few  smudges  and  small  marks  indicated  that  an  early 
reader  had  read  the  eclogues  and  a  couple  of  other  works 
in  the  collection,  but  otherwise  our  copy,  in  its  early 


but  sometimes  as  far  afield  as  the  Vatican  Library  and  the         twentieth-century  binding,  looks  much  as  it  must  have 


appeared  when  it  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1513. 

Jodicus  Badius,  its  editor  and  printer,  has  a  place  in 
European  culture  at  least  equal  to  the  writer  he  edited. 
Bom  at  Ghent  in  1462,  like  many  Northern  European 
intellectuals  of  his  generation  he  studied  in  Italy  in  order 
to  leam  more  of  the  new  humanist  ideas  stirring  there. 
Returning  to  settle  in  Lyons  he  taught  school,  after  a  time 
beginning  to  print  editions  of  the  texts  and  commentaries 
that  he  had  prepared  for  the  classroom.  From  Lyons, 
Badius  went  to  Paris  where  he  set  up  his  own  printing 
house  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  then  until 
his  death  in  1535,  his  "Praelum  Ascenianum,"  as  it  was 
called,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  editions  of  classical 
authors  as  well  as  contemporary  writers  such  as  Erasmus, 
Sebastian  Brant,  and  (of  course)  Baptista  Mantuanus. 

Badius'  association  with  Mantuan's  works  can 
probably  be  traced  to  the  Italian  humanist  Filippo 
Beroaldo,  under  whom  Badius  studied  during  his  travels 
and  who  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Italian  poet  (a  Carmelite 
monk,  Mantuan  served  for  a  time  as  Beroaldo's 
confessor).  As  early  as  1492  Badius  put  together  a 
selection  of  passages  partly  drawn  from  Mantuan's 
works  to  serve  as  a  textbook  for  his  grammar  school  at 
Lyons,  and  the  same  pedagogical  interest  doubtless  led 
him  to  write  a  commentary  to  accompany  his  edition  of 
Mantuan's  eclogues  soon  after  the  poems  were  first 
printed  in  1498.  Commentaries  written  by  Badius  on 
other  works  by  Mantuan  appeared  before  and  after  this 
time — indeed,  at  Lyons,  he  came  to  be  considered  almost 
an  official  printer  for  works  sponsored  by  the  Carmelite 
order — so  that  as  early  as  1507  his  printing  house  began 
to  issue  an  edition  with  commentary  on  Mantuan's 
collected  works.  It  was  not  until  his  1513  edition, 
however,  that  Badius  finally  drew  together  the  Italian 
poet's  works  in  a  form  that  was  both  textually  accurate 
and  as  up  to  date  as  possible  (Mantuan  lived  three  more 
years  and  wrote  verse  and  prose  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death). 

As  a  scholar-printer  Badius  is  best  remembered  for 
having  helped  to  spread  Italian  humanism  north  into 
France,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries.  His  edition  of 
Mantuan's  collected  works  is  exemplary  in  this  respect. 
His  notes  show  a  humanist  regard  for  teaching  good 
writing  in  Latin  based  on  the  best  classical  models :  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid  in  poetry,  Cicero  and  Seneca  in  prose. 
Beyond  this,  they  explain  in  detail  Greek  and  Roman 
social  customs  and  religious  beliefs  less  (in  the  medieval 
manner)  as  earlier,  often  mistaken  adumbrations  of 
contemporary  manners  and  beliefs  than  as  parts  of  a  past 
society  with  its  own  sense  of  values  and  mission  but  one 
which  sixteenth-century  Europeans  would  benefit  from 
better  understanding.  Like  most  northern  Europeans, 
Badius  still  viewed  the  world  ultimately  in  terms  of 
religious  categories,  a  predisposition  that  led  him  to  look 
for  aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture  that  could  enrich 
the  Christian  culture  of  his  time.  Given  these  concerns, 
Badius  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  Mantuan:  an  Italian 
thoroughly  grounded  in  Roman  literature  and  culture 
(Mantuan  could  also  read  Greek  and  Hebrew)  but,  as  an 
active,  intelligent  Christian,  a  man  equally  engaged  in 
widening  the  moral  and  spiritual  possibilities  of  his  own 
culture.  Less  than  five  years  after  Badius'  publication  of 
Mantuan's  works,  the  Protestant  Reformation  came  to 


challenge  once  again  any  easy  reconciliation  of 
Christianity  and  classical  culture.  And  it  is  true  that  the 
temper  of  the  books  printed  by  Badius  changes  during  the 
late  1520s,  becoming  more  tentative,  less  bold,  more 
conservative  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  authors.  An 
attractive  book,  Badius'  edition  can  thus  also  be  seen  as 
part  of  the  culmination  of  an  ecumenical,  reform-minded 
Christian  humanism  that,  within  the  polarized 
atmosphere  accompanying  the  coming  of  Luther,  was  to 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  produce. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  FALL  MEETING  OF 
THE 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

1 1  November  1988 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  was 
convened  by  the  Chairman  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Library 
Conference  Room  on  Friday,  November  11,  with  28 
present  .The  Minutes  of  the  Spring  Meeting  were 
approved  as  submitted. 

Elizabeth  Wood  gave  the  Membership  Report,  calling 
our  attention  to  a  drastic  drop  in  membership  this  year, 
133  members  for  a  total  of  $9,240.00.  Last  year  there 
were  294  members  for  a  total  of  $18,740.  Changing  the 
telethon  to  the  fall  has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  drop  in  membership.  Last  night's  telethon  had  much 
better  success  than  last  year's;  the  telethon  had  49  saying 
'yes' foratotal  of  $1635.26.  We  had  78  members  already 
this  year,  before  the  telethon,  and  had  already  raised 
$2630.  Last  year's  figures  were  $1640  and  only  23 
members,  so  we  are  doing  much  better.  Elizabeth  Wood 
announced  our  newest  life  member,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Rowe, 
Class  of  '57.  The  Membership  Committee  made  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  We  should  continue  to  have  the  telethon  in  the  fall 
and  should  make  an  effort  to  have  more  participants. 

2.  We  should  not  have  the  telethon  the  same  evening 
as  the  Friends  of  Art  have  theirs. 

3.  The  calling  should  start  earlier  in  the  evening. 

4.  The  solicitation  list  should  be  refined.  We  realize 
that  the  computers  are  not  set  up  to  find  all  the  information 
we  need,  but  the  number  of  cards  is  small  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  refine  the  list  manually. 

5.  The  solicitation  list  should  be  divided  into  districts, 
with  people  from  each  district  to  solicit,  either  by  letter  or 
by  telephone. 

6.  Follow-up  calls  should  be  made  by  districts  after  the 
telethon  to  those  who  were  not  called. 

7.  A  second  mailing  should  be  sent  to  Friends  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  first. 

Caroline  McGehee  suggested  that  we  should  have  the 
fall  meeting  at  a  different  time  from  that  of  Friends  of  Art. 
We  should  also  give  special  attention  to  sustaining, 
benefactor  and  founding  members.  It  was  suggested  that 
a  copy  of  our  recommendations  be  sent  to  the 
Development  Office. 

The  Membership  Committee  moved  that  the  Regular 
Membership  fee  be  raised  from  $15  to  $25,  and  that  the 
Family  Membership  be  changed  from  $25  to  $35.  The 
motion  was  made  and  accepted.     The  Membership 
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Committee's  report  was  accepted. 

Ralph  Aiken  gave  the  Treasurer's  Report.  The  bad 
news  is  that  total  revenue  available  for  book  purchases  is 
only  $5,120,  whereas  it  stood  at  $14,555  this  time  last 
year,  a  drop  of  $9,435.  The  total  revenue  received  this 
year  from  donations  and  memberships  was  $9,240, 
compared  to  $18,740  last  year.  The  proposed  operating 
budget  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1988-89  is  $5,550.  The 
Finance  Committee  feels  that  the  Friends  may  not  need  so 
much  for  operating  expenses  this  year  and  moves  as  a 
committee  that  the  budget  be  cut  to  $4,440.  That  will  free 
up  $1,110,  making  a  little  more  money  for  book 
purchases.  The  motion  was  made  and  approved  to  cut  the 
operating  expenses  to  $4,440  for  this  year.  The 
Treasurer's  Report  was  accepted  as  presented. 

Paul  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Needs  Committee, 
presented  a  list  of  books  totaling  $4,005.19.  The  total 
value  of  books  requested  this  fall  was  $6,865.  English 
and  Art  History  requests  had  to  be  cut  in  half.  We  will 
only  have  $2,225  available  in  the  spring  for  books.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  send  a  letter  in  the  spring  to  all 
faculty  letting  them  know  that  we  have  very  few  funds 
available  for  book  purchases.  The  Friends  accepted  the 
Needs  Committee's  request. 

NEW  BUSINESS 

The  Chairman  discussed  the  Alumnae  Inn  fees.  She 
suggested  that  the  Friends  of  the  Library  pay  for  their  own 
rooms  at  the  College  rate,  $19.00  for  a  single,  which 
would  apply  to  us  while  we  are  here.  A  motion  was  made 
and  seconded  that  the  Friends  of  the  Library  pay  the 
internal  rate  for  their  Alumnae  Inn  rooms  when  they  stay 
here  for  meetings. 

The  date  proposed  for  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  is  Friday,  April  14,  the  same  date 
that  the  Friends  of  Art  are  meeting.  A  motion  was  made 
and  seconded  to  have  our  meeting  on  that  day,  sharing  a 
speaker  with  the  Friends  of  Art.  The  Friends  of  Art  hope 
to  have  a  speaker  from  Christie's  suggested  by  Bettye 
Chambers. 

John  Jaffe  gave  a  brief  report  on  the  library.  He 
mentioned  the  new  carpeting  in  the  building  and  said  that 
in  addition,  we  have  funding,  through  the  long-range 
planning  of  College  funds,  to  redo  our  furnishings  in  the 
libraries.  We  are  also  having  some  major  repair  work  on 
our  air-conditioning.  Mr.  Jaffe  stated  that  the  library  has 
been  blessed  by  grant-funding  agents.  Two  grants  have 
been  funded  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  One  was  a  grant 
from  the  federal  government,  for  a  combined  catalog  of 
the  bibliographic  records  for  Sweet  Briar  College, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  and  Lynchburg 
College.  It  is  to  be  a  public  access  catalog,  accessed 
through  stand-alone  computer  stations  in  each  library. 
Almost  immediately  on  the  heels  of  this  grant,  we 
received  major  funding  from  the  DuPont  Foundation  to 
take  our  combined  records  of  the  holdings  of  the  three 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  holdings  of  Lynchburg  Public 
Library  and  begin  to  create  a  regional  library  catalog, 
through  which  any  patron  can  use  the  catalogs  of  the 
combined  libraries.  It  will  also  include  circulation 
information,  showing  us  not  only  what  the  library  owns, 
but  whether  it  is  in  or  checked  out.  The  funding  of 
$300,000  from  the  DuPont  Foundation  will  enable  us  to 
buy  the  hardware  on  which  this  system  will  run.  We  are 


preparing  our  Request  for  Proposal  which  is  being 
reviewed  by  the  libraries.  We  hope  to  have  the  federal 
project  running  by  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  we 
currently  have  in  our  library  a  sample  of  the  catalog 
workstation  to  be  used  with  the  federal  government  grant 
project,  which  has  college  library  data  on  it.  Mr.  Jaffe 
notified  the  Friends  that  he  would  give  a  presentation  on 
Library  Preservation  after  the  meeting,  and  hoped  that 
many  Friends  could  stay  for  it. 

In  her  remarks,  President  Fry  stated  that  the  story  of 
the  grant  is  a  very  interesting  one.  John  Jaffe  is  being 
excessively  modest,  because  his  part  in  securing  the  grant 
was  absolutely  the  key.  It  was  not  that  suddenly  out  of  the 
blue  last  summer  we  could  get  funding  for  the  grant,  but 
it  was  that  the  proposal  had  been  ready  for  some  time,  the 
idea  had  been  carefully  thought  through  and  worked  out 
by  professionals  in  the  area,  and  by  the  college  presidents 
agreeing  that  this  was  something  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  were  turned  down  earlier,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  the  doors  seemed  to  open,  with  the  happy  result 
described  by  John.  The  President  also  reported  on 
curriculum  changes  and  renovations  to  the  residence 
halls. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Recent  Acquisitions  Through  Gifts  From 
the  Friends 

Fall  1988 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  Council,  at  its  meeting  of  1 1 
November,1988  approved  the  purchase  of  58  titles  in  64 
volumes  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,005.19  from  the  list  of 
requests  submitted  by  faculty  and  approved  by  the  Needs 
Committee  of  the  Friends.  Selected  titles  from  the 
approved  purchases  are  listed  and  annotated  below. 


ANTHROPOLOGY/SOCIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT 

Elliott,  Doreen 

Gender,  delinquency,  and  society:  a 

comparative  study  of  male  and  female  offenders 

and  juvenile  justice  in  Britain.  Brookfield,  VT; 

Avebury  /  1988. 

This  exhaustive  study  reports  on  research 
undertaken  into  gender  bias  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system  at  two  levels:  police 
consultative  panels  and  the  juvenile  courts. 
The  author  raises  important  questions  about 
the  juvenile  justice  system  and  the 
professional  groups  who  operate  it,  and 
challenges  the  widely-held  assumption  that 
girls  are  treated  more  leniently  than  boys. 

Stewart,  Gillian 

Children  in  custody.  Brookfield,  VT; 

Gower/1987. 

Children  in  Custody  breaks  important  new 
ground  in  establishing  the  degree  to  which 
children  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  under  the 
four  different  judicial  systems  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland. 
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ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Filipczak,  Zirka  Zaremba 

Picturing  art  in  Antwerp,  1550-1700. 

Princeton,  NJ;  Princeton  University  Press  /  1987. 
This  study  should  be  considered  one  of  the 
basic  books  in  the  field.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
work  to  date  on  gallery  paintings  of  the 
Antwerp  school,  and  many  of  the  issues  it 
addresses  are  essential  to  a  better 
understanding  of  not  only  Flemish  painting 
but  artistic  creation  in  general. 


Hunt,  John  Dixon 

William  Kent,  landscape  garden  designer: 

an  assessment  and  catalogue  of  his  designs. 

London;  Zwemmer  /  1987. 

This  is  the  first-ever  book  to  be  devoted  to  the 
landscape  garden  designs  of  William  Kent,  the 
precursor  of  "Capability"  Brown  and  arguably 
the  most  important  of  all  contributors  to  the 
so-called  English  landscape  garden. 

BIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT  REQUESTS 

McKusick,  Victor  A. 

Mendelian  inheritance  in  man;  catalogs  of 

autosomal  dominant,  autosomal  recessive  and  x- 

linked  phenotypes.  7th  edition.  Baltimore;  Johns 

Hopkins  Press  /  1988. 

This  work  is  an  encyclopedic  compilation  of 
nearly  3900  human  phenotypes  and  includes 
information  present  in  no  other  single  source. 

Cell  culture  and  somatic  cell  genetics  of 
plants;  edited  by  Indra  K.  Vasil.  Orlando,  Fla., 
Academic  Press/  1988.  (Volumes  1-3) 

This  group  of  books  contains  an  extensive 
amount  of  current  information  on  plant  cell 
and  tissue  culture,  a  rapidly  expanding  field  in 
the  plant  sciences.  This  is  an  area  which  the 
Biology  Department  has  recently  been 
developing  in  our  plant  science  courses. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES  DEPARTMENT 

Sinclair,  R.K. 

Democracy  and  participation  in  Athens. 

New  York;  Cambridge  University  Press  /  1988. 

The  advantage  of  this  work  over  standard 
books  on  Athenian  democracy  is  that  it 
examines  the  political  life  of  Athens  from  the 
perspective  of  citizen  participation  in 
managing  public  affairs.  The  book  is  well 
documented  with  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
pages  -  a  great  convenience  -  and  most  of 
these  refer  to  the  ancient  sources. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Bronte,  Anne 

Agnes  Grey;  edited  by  Hilda  Marsden  and 

Robert  Inglesfield.  New  York;  Oxford  University 

Press  /  1988. 

This  new  definitive  edition  of  Anne  Bronte's 
first  novel  incorporates  her  unpublished 
manuscript  revisions  with  full  textual 
apparatus  and  explanatory  notes. 


Fielding,  Henry 

The  true  patriot  and  related  writings;  edited 

by  W.B.  Coley.  Middletown,  Conn;  Wesleyan 

University  Press;  distributed  by  Harper  &  Row  / 

1987. 

At  long  last,  we  have  the  sixth  title  and 
seventh  volume  in  the  Wesleyan  (and  Oxford) 
edition  of  the  works  of  England's  preeminent 
novelist  of  the  18th  century.  The  True  Patriot 
still  follows  the  original  Fredson  Bowers 
principles  for  establishing  a  copy  text  and 
certainly  maintains  scholarly  standards. 

Stephen,  Julia  Duckworth 

Julia  Duckworth  Stephen:  stories  for 

children,  essays  for  adults;  edited  by  Diane  F. 

Gillespie,  Elizabeth  Steele.  Syracuse,  NY; 

Syracuse  University  Press  /  1987. 

These  children's  stories  and  essays,  most 
published  here  for  the  first  time,  reveal 
Virginia  Woolfs  mother  to  have  been  a  gifted 
writer  in  her  own  right. 

EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

Levine,  Joseph  M. 

Humanism  and  history:  origins  of  modern 

English  historiography.  Ithaca;  Cornell 

University  Press  /  1987. 

A  reasonable,  good-mannered  and  notably 
elegant  book.  One  particular  merit  is  Levine's 
willingness  to  explore  the  attitude  to  the  past 
apparent  in  poetry  and  literature  as  well  as  in 
more  formally  historical  works. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  REQUESTS 

Debussy,  Claude 

Oeuvres  Completes,  Vol.  1:8  (works  for 
two  pianos).  Broude  Brothers  Limited. 

Buxtehude,  Dieterich 

The  Collected  Works,  Vol.  9  (works  for 

four  voices  with  instruments,  Part  2).  Broude 

Brothers  Limited. 

A  group  of  primary  scores  which  directly 
support  the  current  curriculum  in  Music. 
These  are  purchased  as  part  of  the  ongoing 
effort  to  establish  a  complete  and  definitive 
scores  collection  to  support  the  course 
offerings. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Live  or  Die  -  Film. 

An  important  film  for  our  Physical  Fitness  for 
Life  Class,  it  deals  with  how  our  lifestyle 
contributes  to  the  risk  of  disease,  and  follows 
individual  case  histories  to  illustrate  the 
point. 
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Mark  Your  Calendars  Now 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  will  be  held  on  Friday  the  14th  of 
April  1989.  The  program  for  the  meeting 
will  include  discussion  of  progress  on 
library  automation.  The  Friends  of  the 
Library  Telethon  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th. 


The  Friends  Welcome  Mrs.  Anne  Wilson  Rowe  '57  as  the  Newest 

Life  Member 


Urge  A  Friend 

to  Be 

A 

Friend  For  Life 


